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HE natural gas producing business is in a state of chaos, 
and other branches of the gas business and the American 
gas consumers are vitally concerned because of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Phillips case." The court 
held that the Federal Power Commission can regulate or fix 
the price of gas in an interstate sale by a producer to a 
natural gas company for subsequent resale. The subject is 
therefore timely. The American people need to understand 
the operation of this business, the function it performs, and 
the long-range consequences of such price-fixing upon the 
economy and upon natural gas consumers. There are some 
simple economic facts and principles 
involved and forces at play that cannot 
be ignored. 
The investment banker has a direct 
interest in the subject, not alone as a 
citizen but because he represents or 
finances gas consumers and all groups 
of investors involved in the supply of 


; ‘Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. State of Wis- 
consin et al, 347 U.S. 672. 


gas to consumers. He finances producers, interstate trans- 
mission lines, distributors, industrial consumers, and the 
manufacturers of equipment for all these and for household 
consumers as well. He and his clients have a direct stake in 
the issue. As an analyst and student of business and the 
operations of our economy, the investment banker is un- 
usually well equipped to weigh the subject also from the 
standpoint of the public interest and to arrive at a sound 
conclusion. He is likewise in excellent position to shape 
public opinion. The opportunity to discuss the subject 
with this group is welcomed. 

Let us see, first, how the natural gas 
industry operates to supply the Ameri- 
can consumer with gas. The business is 
divided into three distinct branches: 
the producing branch, the transmission 
lines, and the distributing companies. 
At one end is the consumer; at the 
other end is the producer. In between 
are the service groups engaged in trans- 
mission and distribution. 


A motorist stops for service at one of the 455 new Humble stations built 
since World War II; Company Sales engineers have 15 basic modern designs. 
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Gas distribution and interstate transmission are pubilc 
utilities by nature and are so recognized and regulated by 
legislative enactment. The states have regulated gas distribu- 
tion as a public utility function for many years. This is nec- 
essary both for the consumer and the distributor. The business 
has a natural tendency toward monopoly. It is not feasible 
to have several gas companies laying parallel lines through 
the streets of a city. The investment is too great; and the 
burden in rates is too heavy on the consumer. Hence, the 
distributor operates under a franchise which limits or prevents 
competition by other distributors; he has the power to con- 
demn a right-of-way for his lines; he dedicates his property 
to a public use; he holds himself out to serve all members of 
the public in the area served. Consumers look to him alone 
for gas supply. Under these conditions, once his lines are laid 
and his business established, his risks are reduced to a mini- 
mum. He has an assured outlet and return, and is protected 
from competition from other gas distributors. The public 
regulatory body fixes his rates at a figure which will yield 
him a fair and reasonable return on his investment. In turn, 
the public is protected through regulation from exorbitant 
rates that his monopoly might otherwise permit him to 
charge. 

This is accepted American procedure. 

The interstate transmission lines are likewise public utilities 
by nature and are so recognized and regulated under the 
Natural Gas Act passed by Congress in 1938. They operate 
under certificates of public convenience and necessity issued 
by the Federal Power Commission which restrict competition, 
give monopoly privileges, and stabilize their business by pro- 
viding assured outlets. With these outlets, they have their 
rates fixed by the Commission to yield a fair and reasonable 
return on the investment. Their risks are reduced to a 
minimum. 


While under the American economic and governmental 
system public utilities and their rates and charges are regu- 
lated by law, it is equally true that except as a war measure 
the business of producing commodities and the producers’ 
prices are not so regulated. Here the law requires competi- 
tion, not monopoly. The producer’s price is determined by 
free competition in the market place as a result of the opera- 
tion of the economic forces of supply and demand. 


. 


HE business of producing natural gas has none of the 

characteristics of a public utility. It is highly competitive. 
The field is open to all comers. There are no franchises, no 
government restriction of competition, no natural tendencies 
to monopoly. While production is primarily from six south- 
western states, natural gas is produced over a wide expanse 
in many states with thousands of producers operating in 
widely scattered producing fields. There is no high concen- 
tration of supplies in the hands of a few producers. For 
example, in Texas which is the largest producing state, 
according to the figures of the State Comptroller for 1951, 
the fifteen largest producers supplied less than 48 per cent of 
the production and the largest producer supplied only 8.7 
per cent. The percentages for the fifteen largest producers 
ranged from 1.8 per cent to 8.7 per cent. The report of the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company for January, 1954, 
shows that it is purchasing gas from 102 suppliers in East 
Texas and along the Texas Gulf Coast, the largest supplying 
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about 19 per cent and the largest fifteen about 75 per cent. 
Compared with many industries in the producing and manu- 
facturing business, the concentration is low in the natural 
gas producing business. 


URTHERMORE, the gas producing branch in contrast 

with the public utility transmission and distribution 
branches involves a highly risk-taking venture. Its continued 
success depends on exploration for new reserves. ‘These must 
be discovered and developed to replace the gas producd and 
marketed. In the search for new fields in the United States, 
only one wildcat exploratory well in nine finds any oil or 
gas. Of all wells drilled, 40 per cent are dry holes. The gov- 
ernment or the Federal Power Commission cannot guarantee 
the exploring producer a return even of his capital invest- 
ment. After production is secured, he must compete with 
the great number of other gas producers for markets, and in 
addition with oil and coal which likewise are pressing for 
customers in the energy fuels market. 

It is the purpose of the natural gas industry to supply the 
demand of the consuming public for gas as a fuel. The growth 
in such demand since the war has been phenomenal. In 
1946, gas supplied 14.5 per cent of the mineral energy con- 
sumed in the United States; in 1953, it supplied 23.7 per 
cent. The report of the American Gas Association shows more 
than 21,000,000 natural gas customers at the end of March 
of this year. Many potential customers are now on the wait- 
ing lists; and many more will come with the growth of 
population and industries and the construction of facilities to 
unserved areas. In a special report in Business Week for 
September 26, 1953, it was stated that in Chicago alone over’ 
135,000 names were on file from consumers who wanted 
natural gas heating. This problem of supplying the demand 
over the long pull is a serious one when it is realized that 
since 1945, the demand for gas has more than doubled while 
proved reserves have increased only 43 per cent. The chart 
below discloses the relationship graphically. By 1953, proved 
reserves were near a level 23 times the annual rate of con- 
sumption. If the same rate of growth in demand and in 
proved reserves should continue, proved reserves by 1959 
would be only about 17 times the annual rate of consump- 
tion. To find and produce gas at the rate required in the 
future to meet a growing demand will require strong incen- 
tives to induce the required investment in the face of rising 


-costs and the risks involved. 


NATURAL GAS CONSUMPTION* HAS INCREASED AT A 
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The rise in costs is most noticeable in exploration and 
development of new reserves. The impact of inflation on 
costs of labor and materials, common to all industry, is only 
part of the problem. On top of that aspect, the gas producer's 
costs are being increased greatly by special conditions in the 
industry. In the search for oil and gas, an increasing amount 
of exploratory effort, a larger proportion of dry holes, the 
necessity of drilling a greater number of deeper, more expen- 
sive wells, and the discovery of smaller and poorer fields on 
the average are among the forces operating to make unit costs 
of replacement rise rapidly and be far greater than the 
amounts recovered from depreciation on the production 
developed in periods of lower costs and greater success. The 
industry’s experience in exploration indicates a steady rise 
in the proportion of dry holes being drilled in the effort to 
expand reserves of oil and gas. Humble’s own experience is 
evidence of the rising costs of drilling. The average well com- 
pleted in the past three years cost more than four times as 
much as those drilled immediately prior to the war. 


N THE prewar period before the construction of many long 

lines, natural gas as a joint product of oil operations sold 
principally at by-product prices. Today with the profoundly 
increased demand for gas, the producer has come to realize 
that gas is not a by-product and that it must bear with oil 
its fair share of the cost of exploration, development, and 
production. Operations for oil will not bring forth the sup- 
plies of gas required. In recognition of these problems of 
costs in the replacement and development of reserves, the 
producer has realized the necessity for higher returns than 
enjoyed under old sales contracts. 

If the gas producing industry is left free to compete for 
fuel business at prices made in arm’s length negotiation in a 
free market in competition with oil and coal and fully re- 
sponsive to supply and demand forces, its objective would be 
to meet the demand at prices which fully protect the con- 


sumer. 


PER CENT OF DRY HOLES DRILLED 
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In the face of this challenge and objective, the decision 
in the Phillips case raises the question as to whether the gas 
industry’s objective of meeting the customer demand for gas 
at reasonable prices can be best achieved if natural gas 
producers are regulated as though they were public utilities 
with their selling price fixed by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Is such price-fixing to the best interest of the con- 
sumer? Will the price be more reasonable? If the price is 
lower, for how long will it be so? Will this procedure give 
the consumer the supply he needs? 


HESE questions naturally raise parallel questions as to 

how the producers of other commodities going to the 
Anierican consumer are treated in this respect. Are these 
producers of other commodities regulated as public utilities? 
Are their prices controlled or fixed by public authority? If 
they are not, why not? How does the free competitive system 
work out in the case of these other commodities? What 
determines the producer’s price of oil, coal, solid minerals, 
lumber, livestock, manufactured goods? Does the operation 
of the forces of supply and demand with prices determined 
by these forces in a free competitive market bring forth the 
supplies needed to meet demand? 

Natural gas sold by the producer to interstate transmission 
lines and in turn to distributors is not the only commodity 
sold to public utilities for use in the performance of their 
service to the public. Producers of many commodities, raw 
materials, and supplies sell to such utilities. What is done 
about these commodities and supplies? For example, what 
about the coal, oil, or gas sold by the producer to electric 
power companies for fuel in the generation of electric 
energy? Or about coal supplied to the gas distributor for use 
in the production of manufactured gas? Or about coal, fuel 
oil, and diesel oil sold to railroads for fuel? Or about gaso- 
line to air lines? What about cars, crossties, and rails to rail- 
roads; planes to air lines; generators, poles and wire, and 
equipment to electric power companies; line pipe and com- 
pressor equipment to gas transmission and distributing com- 





NATURAL GAS IS SUPPLYING AN INCREASING SHARE OF 
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panies? Are their producers given franchises, or do they have 
the number of their competitors entering the business re- 
stricted, or are they given the power of condemnation? Spe- 
cifically, is there any limit placed on the prices which any of 
the producers of any of these commodities, supplies, or ma- 
terials may receive from the public utilities involved? Is the 
consumer served by these public utilities in position to have a 
public regulatory body fix the producer's price? 


HE answer to all these parallel questions, broadly, is that 

the producers of all these commodities and supplies oper- 
ate as private enterprises in the American free competitive 
system. The government grants them no franchise. It does 
not restrict their competition. On the contrary, anti-trust 
laws have been enacted and enforced to guarantee free and 
fair competition. Their prices are established by the interplay 
of the forces of supply and demand in a free market where 
there is active competition among the sellers and among the 
buyers. These forces determine the price that will be ade- 
quate to attract enough producers and producer investments 
and activity into the business to bring forth the production 
required to supply the demand. Experience shows that such 
competitively determined price brings forth the supplies re- 
quired, and that if the price becomes too high at any time, 
the supply outruns demand, thus cqrrecting the prices down- 
ward. 

In America, it is generally understood—yes, firmly estab- 
lished—that competitive enterprise stimulates production. It 
is on this account that we lead the world in creativeness and 
in production of goods and services in all lines—automobiles, 
household conveniences, and what not. We produce what the 
consumer needs and demands. Here is the reason for our 
high standard of living. It is the reason why our natural gas 
reserves have increased by more than 40 per cent since 
World War II in response to the tremendous growth in 
demand. 

To subject our producing industries to public utility regu- 
lations and price control is in the end to socialize them. 
This can only result in slowing down production. It will not 
result in the supplies required. We have only to look at the 
experience of Great Britain in recent years to realize the 
consequences of such a course. And if this is not enough, 
look about at home and recall the ills of price controls in 
World War il and the Korean War, and recall how industry 
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responded in production and growth following their with- 
drawal. 

Now, is there a difference between the producer of natural 
gas and the producer of all other commodities and supplies 
that makes it desirable in his case alone to depart from our 
established and accepted competitive enterprise system? 
Wherein does he differ basically from the producer of coal, 
or oil, or lumber, or solid minerals, or cattle, or sheep, or the 
other products of the soil, or the products of the factory— 
machinery, equipment, textiles, household goods? Is the 
operative effect of free competition different among gas 
producers from what it is among producers of all other 
commodities? Will not price be determined by the same 
forces? Does the consumer need protection against the natural 
gas producer's price that he does not need against the price 
of all other producers’ commodities he uses? Will not active 
competition among gas producers, and active competition 
among the producers of gas, coal, oil, and other fuels protect 
the gas consumer against an unduly high producers’ price? 
Will fixing the natural gas producer’s price at some level 
below what the competitive price would be affect his supply 
differently from what the same procedure with the prices of 
other commodities in the hands of the producer or manu- 
facturer would affect their supply? Will such a low price 
tend to bring forth more or less gas? Are the interaction of 
supply and demand on price, or the effect of price on supply 
and demand, any less effective in the case of natural gas 
than of other commodities? If not, is it less desirable that 
these forces be operative and effective as to gas than as to 
other commodities? 


OUR answer to these questions, which raise funda- 

mental issues, will no doubt be the same as mine. For all 
freely competitive industries, the operating forces and prin- 
ciples are the same. Production of natural gas is no excep- 
tion. I find no reason for different treatment of the natural 
gas producer. It must be recognized, of course, that the gas 
producer has two situations peculiar to him: (1) in general, 
he cannot deal directly with consumers but sells to inter- 
mediary transmission lines or to distributors, who are public 
utilities; (2) he is confronted with the custom of long-term 
contracts. However, competition among natural gas pro- 
ducers and competition of gas with coal and oil are no less 
effective on account of these situations. 
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From the consideration of this matter, it seems clear that 
the regulation of gas production as though it were a public 
utility and the fixing of the producers’ price by the Federal 
Power Commission, if pursued, will prevent achievement of 
the objective of the natural gas industry. : 

HIS can be better understood by an examination of re- 
sults to date under competition without price-fixing and 
the results that may be expected in the light of logic and 
experience under public utility regulation and price-fixing. 

Up to this time, the gas producing industry has operated 
under free competition as a highly competitive business. It 
has met a rapidly growing demand. In 1945, it supplied 
4,100 trillion B.T.U.’s of gas, or 13.5 per cent of the mineral 
energy consumed in the country; in 1953, it supplied 8,700 
trillion B.T.U.’s, or 23.7 per cent. In 1920, its part of the 
country’s mineral energy consumption was only 4.4 per cent. 
The charts on energy consumption will disclose how the 
industry has performed in the matter of supply. The number 
of natural gas customers of utilities increased from about 9 
million in 1945 to nearly 20 million in 1953. 

When the relative prices of gas, coal, and oil and the 
changes in prices are considered, this growth in demand for 
gas is easily understood. The retail price of natural gas today 
is only slightly higher than it was in 1939, while the prices 
of coal and heating oil have more than doubled. Notwith- 
standing its cleanliness, convenience, and greater efficiency, 
gas is being sold to consumers at retail in many large cities, 
including some in the coal producing states, at a lower price 
per million B.T.U.’s than heating oil or bituminous coal. 
In 1953, it was sold in the field by the producer at an 
average price equal to about one-fourth the price of fuel 
oil at Gulf Coast refineries and about two-fifths the price of 
bituminous coal at the mine. 

The producer's price for gas in the field is about 10 per 
cent of the retail price to the residential consumer. The 
average field price, I am convinced from our studies, is 
below the cost of production under any accurate accounting 
which fairly allocates or divides the costs of exploration and 
production between oil and gas, which are jointly explored 
for and produced. 

These facts show a fulfillment of the purpose of the gas 
producing industry to meet demand at reasonable prices. 


RETAIL GAS PRICES HAVE REMAINED ALMOST THE SAME 
WHILE COAL AND HEATING OIL PRICES HAVE DOUBLED 
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THE PRODUCER RECEIVED ONLY A SMALL PART OF THE 
PRICE PAID BY THE RESIDENTIAL CONSUMER IN 1953 
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But they pose a problem of supply as previously shown, be- 
cause the increase in consumption is out-running the increase 
in proved reserves. Flexible prices responsive to changes in 
supply and demand under competition in a free market are 
required to bring forth the supplies needed. To replace the 
gas produced will require increasing exploration and heavy 
investments in leases, wells, and equipment. The returns 
must be attractive to induce the producer to take the risks 
involved and make the investments required. 

It must be recognized that in the long run the consumer’s 
interest and the producer’s interest are mutual. They must 
both live. The consumer must pay a price that will attract 
sufficient investment to bring forth needed supplies. The 
producer must sell at reasonable prices. Otherwise, the con- 
sumer will secure his gas supplies from other producers 
through the intermediate transmission lines and distributors, 
or will turn to coal or oil or other sources of fuel. Competition 
balances these interests over the long pull. 


OOK now at operations under regulated prices. Is the 

Federal Power Commission, or any regulatory agency, 
wise enough to perform this balancing of interests as effec- 
tively as can all the buyers and sellers in the interplay of the 
forces of supply and demand in the free market? No, it is not 
that wise. The facts are too difficult to ascertain with the 
great number of people and transactions involved; and no 
principles or yardsticks are available as a sound basis for 
fixing fair prices to all parties, particularly in view of the 
active competition among gas, oil, and coal for the energy 
fuel market. 

It is impossible to have a flexible and responsive fuels 
economy with oil and coal freely competitive and gas pro- 
ducers’ prices fixed by regulation. 

Presumably the purpose of a plan to fix the producer’s 
price of gas is to establish it somewhere below what would be 
established by competition. What are the effects of such 
regulated /ow price? The sharp increase in the number of 
customers and volume of gas marketed in the postwar 
period shows the effect on demand of low prices. So it is 
clear that such low price would tend to increase the number 
of customers desiring gas, the number of household installa- 
tions, and the demand for gas. By the same token, it would 
tend to lower the demand for oil and coal. But the low price 
would lessen the incentive to explore for and develop gas. 
It would discourage discovery and development. It would 
cut down the number of wells drilled. This would lower the 
rate of discovery of gas reserves. 


With demand increasing and the rate of discovery de- 
creasing, after a time a definite shortage of gas occurs. This 
forces the distributor either to prorate his deliveries to cus- 
tomers causing great discomfort to homeowners, or to cut off 
certain customers entirely, forcing them to install new 
facilities and shift to oil or coal. Thus the primary interest 
of the consumer is defeated. He is deprived of a dependable 
supply; and the household or industrial consumer who has 
been hoping, by extensions of service, to become a gas con- 
sumer is doomed to frustration. Furthermore, as the supplies 
diminish, and the transmission lines and distributors handle 
smaller volumes of gas, their unit costs increase. This forces 
an increase in rates to offset lower volume and increased unit 
costs so that the utility may receive a fair return on its in- 
vestment. In this connection, keep in mind that transmission 
and distribution costs make up nine-tenths of the average 
consumer price and only one-tenth of such price derives from 
the producer’s price. 

In the end, the net result to the consumer is a shortage of 
supply and an increase in rates. 


OME part of the effect on transmission lines and distrib- 

utors of fixing the producer’s price has been mentioned ; 
but not all. One important effect has already been felt. Such 
price-fixing encourages intrastate sales and discourages inter- 
state sales. Except where already obligated by contract or 
forced for conservation purposes or because of drainage, few 
producers are willing to be singled out for regulation as 
though they were utilities and to submit to price-fixing. 
Many trades under negotiation at the time of the Phillips 
decision have been dropped. It is inevitable that industries 
will move to the southwestern states in order to secure gas 
as fuel. A large industrial plant may consume more gas than 
all household users in a large city. All in all, the probable 
effect of the regulation of the producer's price on the trans- 
mission lines may be briefly summarized: It prevents the 
expansion to new trade areas and industries, and kills the 
growth of interstate transmission business; it lowers the load 
factor, increases unit costs, and reduces revenue; it will 
ultimately force applications for higher rates to offset loss 
of revenue and higher unit costs. 

The effect on the distributor is much the same. His prob- 
lems are increased many-fold, however, because of the 
millions of customers involved. He faces customer dissatis- 
faction, public relations difficulties, and regulatory and rate 
problems. And in the end, he faces serious financial problems. 

This matter is basically and fundamentally a question of 
the means of securing an adequate and dependable supply of 
gas for the future. That should be the principal concern of 
the consuming public. It is already the pressing concern of 
the producer. It is the big problem of the transmission and 
distributing branches of the business. It should command the 
interest and attention of all those who are the suppliers of 
line pipe, compressors, and other equipment for these 
branches as well as gas equipment for industrial and house- 
hold consumers. Those investment bankers who finance any 
of these industries so directly affected in the way discussed 
here, or who advise them in financial matters, are no doubt 
keenly interested and somewhat concerned. 

If experience proves anything in business, it proves that 
the best way to get an adequate supply of commodities is to 
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guarantee a free competitive economy. That has been shown 
in all lines of production here and abroad. Natural gas 
production is no mystery business operating by magic. It 
obeys the same economic laws as the businesses of producing 
all other commodities. 

Furthermore, if the natural gas producer becomes subject 
to regulation as though he were a public utility, and if he 
must sell his product at a price fixed by a federal regulatory 
agency, what producer of oil, or coal, or solid minerals, or 
cattle, or products of the soil, or steel, or automobiles, or 
manufactured supplies, or other commodities can feel that he 
will long be safe from similar price-fixing? This first step is 
but the beginning of a series of similar steps to cover pro- 
ducers of other commodities. It is therefore necessary to 
prevent the first step from becoming effective. Those who 
are directly affected must take the lead in bringing about an 
understanding of the situation and in securing corrective 
legislation. 

In the enactment of the Natural Gas Act in 1938, Congress 
well understood that the functions of producing and gather- 
ing gas differ from the utility function of interstate trans- 
mission. It expressly exempted production and gathering. 
And when some were insisting that the Federal Power Com- 
mission had the right to fix the producer’s price, Congress 
passed the Kerr Bill in 1950 (vetoed by President Truman ) 
expressly denying such right. This reaffirmed its original 
intent and purpose. Likewise, from the date of enactment 
of the law, and at all times prior to the Supreme Court 
decision in the Phillips case, the Federal Power Commission, 
as the administrative agency under the Act, consistently held 
that it was not authorized by the Statute to regulate the 
field prices of the independent producer. Only recently, in 
the Panhandle Eastern case, it has recognized competitive 
field prices in fixing the commodity value of gas produced by 
an interstate transmission line. Now for the first time, after 
sixteen years of operation under the Act, it is held to em- 
power the Commission to fix the producer’s price. 


HE only sure way to remedy the situation is for Congress 
to pass corrective legislation. The corrective legislation 
required is amendment of the Natural Gas Act so as to make 
it doubly clear that the Act does not apply to the production 


_and gathering of natural gas, or to the treating or processing 


prior to sale by the producer, or to the sale of such gas by 
the producer or gatherer in or within the vicinity of the field 
where produced, or to the price received from such sale. 
Also, so that all producers may be freed from price-fixing, 
the Act should be amended so that the interstate transmission 
lines subject to the Act will be allowed rates which reflect 
the fair commodity value in the field of natural gas produced 
by them or their affiliates. This would in no sense relieve 
the interstate transmission lines from regulation so far as 
their public utility function is concerned. 

This legislation is in the interest of the consumer, the 
producer, the transmission lines, the distributor, those who 
provide equipment and supplies to these, and those who 
finance them. It will encourage exploration for natural gas 
and the production and marketing of gas to meet consumer 
demand at reasonable prices established by competition in the 
free market. It is in the public interest, and merits full 
support. 
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Flexibility of this service station design makes it ideal for 
use on odd-angle corner locations; canopies can be adjusted 






ERVICE stations, like the auto- 

mobiles that cross their driveways, 
have undergone some notable improve- 
ments in design during the postwar 
years. Today's stations are lower, 
longer, more streamlined, and have the 
modern “open” look. Their uncluttered 
driveways are wide and easy to drive 
into, gasoline pumps are more acces- 
sible, and in general all facilities are 
arranged to give the motorist better 
service. 

Humble customers, especially, have 
had ample opportunity to notice the 
trend to the more convenient, more 
attractive new-style stations. Since 
1946, when the Company’s Sales De- 





to line up with both streets without changing any other fea- 
tures of the standard design; office area is glass-enclosed. 





Humble service stations are carefully planned to 


attract more motorists and to serve them better 


partment launched its program of ex- 
pansion and modernization, a total of 
455 new type Humble stations have 
been built and 160 old-style stations 
have been remodeled to incorporate 
the better features of the new designs.* 

Although it is economically imprac- 
tical and physically impossible for all 
new Humble stations to be built exactly 
alike, Sales Department engineers have 
managed to retain a distinctive family 
resemblance in the 15 basic station de- 
signs they have developed in recent 
years. These approved plans cover a 





* One hundred fifteen of the new, and 152 of 
the remodeled stations are Company-owned ; 
the remainder are lessor stations. 


wide range of requirements—from a 
simple, two-pump, economy-model sta- 
tion to the large, deluxe model with 
as many as 12 pumps and gleaming 
walls of g!ass and porcelain. 

The type of new station to be built 
on any selected site depends largely on 
the volume of business that station can 
be expected to do. But there are other 
considerations, too. Often the shape 
and situation of the site determines 
what kind of station can be built. 

In any event, Humble sales engi- 
neers are ready at the drop of a survey- 
or’s plumb to produce a station design 
to fit the occasion. They have designs, 
for example, that feature adjustable 





For shallow lot, this station design is long and narrow, yet 
contains complete service facilities; recessed fluorescent lights 


canopies for odd-angle corner sites. 
Thus, one station plan can be used on 
various triangular sites by merely ad- 
justing the canopies to line up with 
the intersecting streets. 

Shallow lots also pose a problem for 
service station planners, but in some 
instances they must be used. Humble 
engineers have designs for stations that 
will fit neatly into a site only 50 feet 
in depth. 

Sometimes the Sales engineers are 
confronted with a site offering such 





unusual problems that none of the 
ready-made designs will fit. In that 
case, they adapt the standard features 
as necessity requires, and still come up 
with a Humble-type station design. A 
masterpiece of adept improvisation is 
the Humble station that now stands at 
the intersection of 9th and Upriver 
streets in Corpus Christi. Here was a 
narrow triangular lot on a steep slope 
between the two streets. The engineers 
licked the multiple problems by design- 
ing a two-level station under one roof. 


Two-level station design solved problem of sloping triangular lot at 9th and Up- 
river streets in Corpus Christi; concrete wall with railing divides the driveways. 
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illuminate driveway, pump islands are divided and efficiently 
arranged; uncluttered appearance invites motorists to drive in. 


Half of the driveway area serves 9th 
street traffic; the other half serves Up- 
river street traffic. 

Since a typical modern service sta- 
tion represents a capital investment of 
something like $50,000, every feature 
must be carefully considered for its 
practical and economic value. This 
doesn’t always mean that the cheapest 
is best. All Humble station designs, for 
example, call for tile restrooms and 
full-length mirrors in the ladies’ rest- 
rooms. The extra expense of these fea- 
tures is more than offset by customer 
good will. 

Occasionally a new feature in the 
station designs has to be changed for 
unexpected reasons. Brick planter boxes 
were added to some designs a few years 
ago for beautification and to provide 
more privacy at the entrances to the 
restrooms. But when a few pairs of 
ladies’ hose were snagged on the rough 
bricks of these planter boxes the specifi- 
cations were changed. Glazed tile is 
now used instead of brick. It costs a 
little more to use tile, but the engineers 
figure it is easier to face the additional 
expense than to face an irate customer 
with a run in her hose. 

Regardless of the normal grade of 
the site, pumpside areas at Humble 
service stations are never allowed to 
slope more than one inch in eight feet. 
Although this specification often re- 
quires expensive grading work in build- 








ing a station, it is practical economy 
to do it. A tilted automobile fuel tank 


can't be completely filled, and most. 


customers buy gasoline on a “fill it up” 
basis. A sloping driveway beside the 
pumps can cause the loss of many gal- 
lons of sales over a period of time. 

In comparison with pre-war models, 
the new and remodeled Humble sta- 
tions have many design features that 
improve efficiency and appearance. 
You may have noticed some of these: 

Pump islands are more accessible 
and better arranged. Instead of three 
pumps there are now four, placed in 
pairs near the ends of the islands. This 
arrangement permits serving four cars 
at a time instead of two. The islands 
are now six inches wider, to prevent 
cars hitting the pumps, and are often 
tapered at the ends to make it easier 
for customers to drive in and out. 


Pump islands also are now divided, so 


the operator doesn’t have to step up 
and down each time he needs to get to 
the other side. Unsightly air and water 
hoses have been moved underground 
and can be unreeled for use without 
dragging them across customers’ cars. 
Canopies are lower and less bulky. 
Heavy masonry corner posts have been 
eliminated in favor of slender steel posts 
to improve appearance and _ visibility. 
Humble’s name appears on two sides 
of the canopy in large cut-out letters. 
Lighting is better. Fluorescent light 
fixtures have replaced the incandes- 
cent bulbs, and mercury vapor lamps 
are used for floodlights. The old Hum- 
ble ellipse porcelain signs with goose- 
neck lights have given way to new plas- 
tic signs lighted from within. 
Lubrication and washing facilities 
are now enclosed in bays extending 


Display shelves and ample storage space for package goods 
are important features in all late model service stations. 
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Station located in center of a Y-intersection is designed to serve motorists on 
all sides without delay or confusion; washing and lubrication bays are enclosed. 


from the office area. This improvement 
in design permits operators to give bet- 
ter service to customers in all kinds of 
weather. Enclosed bays, with built-in 
drain-oil disposal systems and_ other 
convenient features, eliminate outside 
clutter and enhance the appearance of 
the station. 

Offices are neater, more “open” in 
effect, with larger windows and display 
shelves for packaged merchandise. 

Storage areas have been redesigned 
to take care of modern requirements. 
There are storage racks for new and 
traded-in tires, and enough storage 
room to hold a month’s supply of pack- 
aged merchandise. 

The evolution of today’s service sta- 


tion designs has been one of steady, 
continuing progress. Most of the im- 
provements have been made at the sug- 
gestion of customers and the men who 
operate Humble’s stations. As a result, 
the new designs not only improve the 
appearance, they help the operators 
give better service to more customers 
with fewer steps. 

Despite all the careful planning that 
goes into the location and design of 
Humble service stations there is still one 
problem that defies solution. It’s the 
plaintive question of the motorist who 
asks: “Why is it that when I’m run- 
ning low on gasoline, all the Humble 
stations seem to be on the wrong side 
of the street?” 





Modern stations have simple lines, better arrangement of 
pumps, larger glass windows, more attractive appearance. 
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Pipe stills are basic equipment for distilling crude oil into prod- 


One corner of Baytown Refinery looked like this ten years ago, 
uct streams which undergo further processing at other units. 


during Billion Gallon Day. Note single pipe still in background. 


Since Billion Gallon Day 
in 1944, Baytonn Refinery 


bas much to show for its 


“ EN years since Billion Gallon 

Day!” James Harrop was aston- 
ished. The general superintendent at 
Baytown refinery wheeled his chair 
about and peered thoughtfully out the 
window. He reflected for a moment, 
groped for a date, then exclaimed, 
“Why sure it was—December 14, 
1944, wasn’t it? I had no idea it was 
that long ago!” 

Looking back over the past decade, 
Mr. Harrop called up memories. “B- 
Day, as we called it, was quite a 
thing. We were celebrating produc- 
tion of our billionth gallon of 100- 
octane aviation gasoline, you know. 
And what attention it brought to our 
war effort here at Baytown! Generals, 
admirals, government officials, em- 
ployees and their families, interested 
people from everywhere—we must 
have had 50,000 people here during 
the four-day celebration.” He looked 
about, as if searching for something. 
“We still have that jug—the billionth 
gallon—around here somewhere.” 

Mr. Harrop continued. “We’ve 
made a lot of progress since B-Day,” 
he mused. “And a good thing, too. 
Otherwise, those gates out there would 
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be closed and we'd be out of business. 
A refinery like Baytown has to make 
progress, or it loses ground. There’s 
no such thing as standing still or 
‘holding your own’ in this business. 
It’s far too competitive.” 

Warming to his subject, Mr. Har- 
rop turned suddenly, held up a 
thoughtful forefinger, and exclaimed: 
“Speaking of progress, I’ve got a sym- 
bol of it right here.” He strode to a 
dark-paneled closet, reached inside, 
and drew forth—of all things!—a 
shovel. 

He was proud of that shovel and 
what it stood for. “This is the shovel,” 
Mr. Harrop went on, “that broke the 
first ground for Pipe Still No. 5. That 
was back in 1950. Before that, we had 
started up Pipe Still No. 4, and after 
that (just this year, in fact) we placed 
Pipe Still No. 6 in operation. All three 
distillation units were added since 
B-Day. Meanwhile, we’ve dismantled 
some of the old, less efficient shell 
stills to make way for the pipe stills. 
And we’ve added a number of other 
modern manufacturing units. That’s 
progress—the kind you have to pro- 
vide for, if you’re going to meet stiff 


competition and stay in business.” 

Mr. Harrop threw up one hand, 
palm out, as if to interrupt himself. 
“But don’t think that new and better 
equipment is the only kind of progress 
we've made at Baytown. Everybody 
has worked as a team to bring about 
that progress. All our groups have con- 
tributed to it—research, engineering, 
employee relations, mechanical, proc- 
ess, utilities, coordination, crude oil 
movements, clerical—any group you 
might name. No man, no department, 
no group could have done it alone. 
It has been a team effort. Be sure you 
make that plain in your story.” 

“And now let’s get some specific in- 
formation,” concluded Mr. Harrop, as 
he reached for his telephone. After 
half a dozen calls, machinery was set 
up to provide information for a story 
on Baytown’s progress since B-Day. 
The results of those calls are digested 
on the following pages. 


Progress in Basic Equipment 
Baytown Refinery’s skyline has been 
drastically changed during the past 
ten years. Here and there across the 
plant, tall new process units rise into 





Taken in 1954 from about the same angle as photograph at left, 
this view of pipe still area shows progress in basic equipment. 


the sky—units where oil is in some way 
converted into usable products. The 
list of those units is impressive: 
Pipe Still No. 4 
Distills crude oil. 
Pipe Still No. 5 
Distills crude oil. 
Pipe Still No. 6 
Distills crude oil. 
MEK Dewaxing Plant 
Produces high quality motor oil. 
CLEU No. 2 
Permits greater recovery of liquefied 
petroleum gas. 
Deasphalting Plant 
Provides more ‘“‘feed’’ stock for 
catalytic cracking, to make quality 
motor gasolines. 
Catalytic Polymerization Unit 
Helps make more quality gasoline. 
Paraxylene Unit 
Makes the chief constituent of Dac- 
ron, the synthetic fiber. 
Effluent Filtration Unit 
Removes organic acids, suspended 
solids, and oil from waste water be- 
fore discharging to sewer. 
In addition, Humble in 1946 pur- 
chased from the federal government 
the process equipment which had 
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formerly been the Baytown Ordnance 
Works. During World War II, the 
B.O.W. had produced toluene from oil 
— toluene being the final “T” in TNT 
for explosives. Today, the equipment 
finds peacetime use in producing 
quality solvents and components for 
motor fuels. 

A long list of other basic equipment 
was added during the period 1944- 
1954. Included in this group, whose 
combined investment runs into many 
millions of dollars, are several masonry 
zone offices, numerous shower-and- 
locker rooms, eight tool rooms and 
shop buildings, a new garage, two new 
locomotives, a new sanitary sewer sys- 
tem, an equipment storage building, 
and scores of smaller items. 

Still more millions have been in- 
vested in expanding and improving a 
large number of process units, build- 
ings, and other equipment. Making up 
this list are such items as the reclama- 
tion shop, the main office building 
(which is currently being expanded 
still farther), a number of boiler 
houses, the canning plant, the alkyla- 
tion plant, the warehouse, power 
plants, Pipe Still No. 1, several acid 
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Pipe stills do a better, more efficient job of distilling oil than 
the old shell stills which they have replaced at Baytown. 





General Supt. James Harrop and Plants 
Manager Gordon Farned hold shovel 
used in breaking ground for Pipe Still 5. 


plants, the telephone system, and 
others. 

Each of the two giant catalytic 
cracking units has had its capacity ex- 
panded to a current rate of about 55,- 
000 barrels per day. Originally, each 
unit had a design capacity of only 
about 15,000 barrels per day. 

As new units were built and old 
ones improved, old equipment which 
had become less efficient was dis- 
mantled to make way for progress. A 
half dozen or so batteries of old shell 
stills which once processed crude oil 
have been torn down. Two steam lo- 
comotives have given way to new 
diesel locomotives. The old Co- 
polymer Plant was relegated to the 
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At the time of Billion Gallon Day, mechanical work was housed 
under separate roofs, as shown in this photograph of pipe shop. 


Older shops, scattered about the plant, could no longer serve 
operations efficiently. This is a view inside old welding shop. 


scrap heap, along with old Flash Coil 
No. 1 and Cracking Coil Battery No. 
2. All in their time had served Bay- 
town well, but their age of usefulness 
had passed. 

While all this was going on, Bay- 
town Refinery kept making changes in 
its facilities for storing, handling, and 
shipping crude oil by tanker. New pipe 
lines were built to the docks, a large 
new dock was added on the Houston 
Ship Channel opposite the refinery, 
and six new storage tanks were built 
in the dock area. Taken together, 
these changes make it possible to move 
and ship more oil in a shorter time. 


Progress in Mechanical Tools 
and Methods 


One structure built at Baytown 
since B-Day is so big it may be meas- 
ured in acres, rather than in square 
feet—nearly three acres, in fact. This 
is the Central Shops Building, a task 
of such magnitude it was built in sec- 
tions extending over a period of several 
years. Today, virtually all of Bay- 
town’s mechanical crafts are housed 
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under one roof in this mammoth, air- 
conditioned building. 

The Central Shops Building was 
built primarily because the refinery 
had grown so large, and its operations 
so complex. Older shops, scattered 
about the plant could no longer serve 
operations quickly and efficiently. But 
the new Central Shops Building does 
more than provide space and centralize 
the work. It houses the best mechani- 
cal tools and equipment available, and 
is built to insure the best possible 
working conditions. 

Outside the Central Shops Building, 
mechanical work in tools and methods 
has been modernized, streamlined, 
made faster and more efficient. The 
once-familiar picture of mule-drawn 
wagons, hauling material from job to 
job, is a thing of the past. Nimble 
motorized vehicles such as the spider- 
legged Ross Carriers now handle these 
assignments in short order. Mobile tool 
rooms make big repair or workover 
jobs easier and speed up the work by 
providing all necessary tools right at 
the jobsite. 





To centralize mechanical shops to fit larger and more complex 
refinery operations, the Central Shops Building was _ built. 


In the warehouse and at other 
places where heavy materials once pre- 
sented formidable problems, a system 
of palletizing has speeded up distribu- 
tion work and taken most of the 
arduous labor out of it. Special mobile 
vehicles scoot about these places, 
scooping up a towering load of heavy 
materials and depositing it elsewhere 
without so much as shifting a single 
item out of place. Other such equip- 
ment has followed suit. Wherever it 
has been shown that new equipment 
could do work better, save manual 
effort, and reduce operating costs, the 
equipment has been provided. 


Progress in Research 

Early in 1951, climaxing more than 
a quarter-century of progress and ac- 
complishment, Humble refinery re- 
searchers moved into new quarters in 
the Baytown Research Center. 

To many, the new three-story Re- 
search Building was a dream come 
true. Everything in it was designed for 
more comfort and convenience at 
work, as well as for more efficient op- 








The Central Shops Building brings all mechanical work under one roof; houses the 
best mechanical tools and equipment; insures the best possible working conditions. 


erations. On each of three floors, an 
off-center hallway separates labora- 
tories on ‘ie deep side from offices on 
the narrow side. Movable partitions 
between laboratories give great flexi- 
bility, making it possible for labora- 
tories to be enlarged or reduced, as 
the current research project dictates. 
Besides offices and laboratories, the 
building is well provided with con- 
ference and reading rooms, and fea- 
tures a well-stocked library. It is air 
conditioned throughout. 
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Organized research, a part of the 
refinery since it was just four years 
old, has been accelerated during the 
last ten years. Hardly a major unit or 
process at Baytown Refinery has not 
been either pioneered or significantly 
improved as a result of research by 
Humble scientists. One measuring 
stick of research progress might be the 
number of patents issued to Baytown 
technical people. Between 1932 and 
1944, some 60 such patents were 
issued. Between 1944 and 1954, a total 
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of 416 patents were issued! 

One rather recent research project 
at Baytown might have been described 
as a shift from bombs to Dacron. One 
product stream at the former Baytown 
Ordnance Works (which once pro- 
vided the toluene for explosives) was 
found to contain a mixture of solvent 
xylenes. One of these, paraxylene, was 
needed to make Dacron, the new syn- 
thetic fiber. Baytown men found a way 
to separate the paraxylene from its 
parent mixture, so it might be said 
that the process which once helped 
make bombs is now helping to make 
Dacron for clothing! 

While Baytown researchers continue 
to work on old problems concerning 
processes such as alkylation, distilla- 
tion, catalytic cracking, and the like, 
they are also engaged on new projects. 
They are studying the desulfurization 
of gas-oils and naphthas, to increase 
product quality and decrease corrosion 
of equipment. Research studies are just 
about complete on hydrofining, to im- 
prove heating oil by making it cleaner 
and better. A unit employing hydro- 
fining has been in operation for sev- 
eral months. 

Research efforts at Baytown have 
contributed much to producing more 
of the higher-value products from 
every barrel of crude oil. In a competi- 
tive business such as oil refining, this 
is important and significant. 

But progress in refining research is 
not restricted to molecules. It also ap- 
plies to men. Back in 1946, Humble 
inaugurated the Lectures in Science at 
Baytown Refinery. These were de- 
signed to keep technical and research 
people abreast of current developments 
in their field. Nationally known edu- 
cators and scientists from all over the 
United States and from Canada, Eng- 
land, and Holland have come to Bay- 
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sine 
Old photograph of pilot unit area, where vest-pocket-sized research units are 
operated before full-scale plant operations, might have been made around B-Day. 





In same area as above sits the modern new Baytown Research Center, into which 
Baytown researchers moved in 1951. Research work has accelerated in past decade. 





Lectures in Science, designed to help keep Baytown technical and research men 
abreast of developments in their field, were begun at the refinery during 1946. 
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town to deliver these lectures. 

As a normal thing, the lectures 
cover a period of two weeks, during 
which students enrolled are relieved of 
their normal duties, so they can devote 
full time to the lectures and studies. 
Four types have been offered in or- 
ganic chemistry, inorganic chemistry, 
chemical engineering, and mathe- 
matics. Since the lectures began, 
almost 600 technical and research 
people have attended, and the lectures 
are still in progress—at the rate of 
about five courses a year, with classes 
of 14 to 16 people in each course. 


People Keep Progress 


Progress in the field of employee 
relations at Baytown Refinery has kept 
pace with progress in the technical, 
mechanical, and manufacturing fields. 
One of the most important aspects of 
this work, of course, is safety. 

Safe working conditions, proper 
safety equipment, and a safety con- 
sciousness developed and fostered in 
regular meetings have combined to 
bring Baytown Refinery some national 
laurels. In 1951, with a remarkably 
low record of only 1.37 disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours worked, 
Baytown was the safest refinery in the 
nation. For that record, Baytown won 
first honors from the National Safety 
Council and the Texas Safety Associa- 
tion. And the following year brought 
no change in position. In 1952, the 
accident frequency had dropped even 
more, to only 1.11 accidents per mil- 
lion man-hours worked. In 1953, 
dropped still more to a bare 0.81 ac- 
cidents per million man-hours! (See 
chart, page 13). 

Training is another phase of em- 
ployee relations which has been in- 
tensified at Baytown Refinery during 
the past decade. Management recog- 
nizes development of the employee as 
an important responsibility, and em- 
ployee interest in self-improvement 
has grown with the passing years. En- 
rollment in training courses is volun- 
tary, and some form of training is 
available to all refinery employees. 

Four broad forms of training are 
used at Baytown, singly or in combina- 
tion for best effect: lectures and study 
in the classroom, literature and visual 
aids, meetings and conferences, and 
on-the-job training. Scope and in- 
tensity of the instruction varies, of 
course, depending upon the nature of 








the subject matter, the people to whom 
it is directed, the manner in which it 
must be presented, and certain phys- 
ical limitations. 

Upon satisfactory completion of job- 
training courses set up for skilled me- 
chanical craftsmen, those employees 
are now certified as “first class” and 
upgraded to that rate of pay in a 
much shorter time than was formerly 
possible. Under a program of training 
in the process department, “extra 
board” men are acquainted with re- 
finery equipment and processes before 
they are permanently assigned to a 
unit. All process departments conduct 
different types of on-the-job training 
courses. Job analyses were set up on 
many jobs, breaking down the work 
step-by-step and outlining proper pro- 
cedures. 

Supervisory training courses were 
set up in effective speaking and read- 
ing, as well as in Fundamentals of 
Supervision. For engineers, there are 
the Lectures in Engineering, set up 
and operated similarly to the Lectures 
in Science for technical and research 
people. For new employees in engineer- 
ing, an indoctrination course helps 
bridge the gap between college work, 
or theory, and the practice of engineer- 
ing as it applies to Baytown. 

Along with safety and training, Bay- 
town has also made progress in the 
field of safeguarding employee health. 
Preventive medicine is emphasized by 
encouraging employees to come in at 
regular intervals for examination and 
consultation. Facilities for treating and 
caring for those who need medical at- 
tention within the plant have been ex- 
panded and improved. In 1947, a new 
wing, complete with modern physio- 
therapy and first-aid equipment, was 
added to the refinery hospital. Ad- 
ditions have also been made to the 
refinery’s medical staff. An industrial 
hygienist now works full time searching 
for possible trouble spots and removing 
them before they become dangerous.* 

Baytown management has always 
made every effort to keep refinery em- 
ployees informed, as much as possible, 
on what is going on within the plant. 
For many years, The Humble Bee, a 
monthly publication for employees, has 
served that purpose. In the fourth 
quarter of 1952, another such publica- 
~* See “Built to Purify,” November-Decem- 
ber, 1951; ““Toward Better Health,” May-June, 


1954; and “Stop That Noise,” July-August, 
1954. 





Training is another phase of employee relations which has been intensified at 
Baytown during the past ten years. Here is a training class for a pipe group. 


tion was added, this one designed to 
handle shorter news items and reach 
the employee readers more often. The 
Baytown Briefs, as it is called, is pub- 
lished weekly and distributed immedi- 
ately to employees, keeping them 
abreast of refinery news as it comes up. 

In the final analysis, all progress at 
Baytown Refinery can be measured in 
terms of people’s progress. For it is 
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people—not machines or methods— 
that have put Baytown Refinery in its 
position of leadership. And it is people 
who will keep it there. The story of 
progress made at Baytown during the 
past decade is a dramatic story. And 
it is reasonable, indeed necessary, to 
assume that progress during the next 
ten years will be made on an even 
greater scale. 





Along with safety and training, Baytown has also made progress in the fields of 
health and medicine. Here is physiotherapy work in wing of refinery hospital. 
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By E. M. Schiwetz 


They Work for 
Sleeping Millione 


HILE millions of Americans sleep, thousands in the 
petroleum industry work on, so life will be better for 
the sleeping millions when they awake. 

Come morning, Americans rise to call on petroleum 
dozens of times during the day. And petroleum is at hand 
when needed because the job of supplying it is carried on 
every minute of every hour, in daylight or darkness. 

Tonight, while those millions sleep, drilling crews will 
work on, sending deeper the bits which search the earth for 
more oil. And thousands of workers will man the refineries 
which operate around the clock to supply the nation with 
oil products. Tonight, too, along the routes of pipelines, men 
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work in the pump stations to route oil and gas where it is 
needed most. And still Americans sleep. 

Many a pumper tonight will spend a lonely tour, tending 
the producing oil and gas wells which flow on after dark. 
Many a job will be done, too, in the gasoline plants, which 
never shut down. Nor will darkness stop the tank truck 
drivers, who roll by night because Americans will need gaso- 
line and fuel oil come morning. And because there are those 
who need it before morning, thousands of salesmen work on 
lighted driveways in all-night service stations. 

These are the oilmen who work at night .. . 
America has oil products in the morning. 


who see that 





With lights blazing, hundreds of skilled workmen on refinery 
night shifts keep process units going, to make oil products. 


Drilling crews work the night around, in remote places all Lights outline tall, shining silvery towers of a natural gas 
over the country, keeping up with the demands for crude oil. processing plant where shift of trained men keep nightly vigil. 


Workers at a products pipe line terminal load huge tank Night scene on a busy service station driveway, culmination 
trucks with gasoline for distribution in surrounding area. of industry’s efforts to keep up with demands for gasoline. 
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Healing the Indians 
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by E. M. Schiwetz 


He SAw TEXAS FIRST 


After years of toil and servitude among the Texas Indians, 
Cabeza de Vaca and three companions finally escaped to cinlization 


BOUT nightfall of their first day on the island, the Span- 

iards found themselves suddenly surrounded by a large 

and curious group of Indian archers. These proved friendly 

enough to promise food in the morning. After they had 

eaten, the Spaniards felt strong enough and had provisions 
enough to think about resuming their voyage. 

With much labor, the castaways dug their boat out of the 
sand, placed everything on board, and managed somehow 
to launch the craft. It was a futile effort. Before they had 
sailed “the distance of two crossbow shots in the sea,” they 
shipped a great wave which almost tore the oars from their 
numbed hands. The next wave capsized them. Three men 
drowned and the rest made shore half-drowned and “naked 
as they were born.” 

It was a miracle that they remained alive, without food, 
clothes, or shelter—in the dead of winter, with a fresh 
norther howling down upon them. De Vaca gave thanks 
where they were due: “Thanks be to our Lord that, looking 


Editors Note: This concludes the article begun in the preced- 
ing issue. 
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among the brands we had used there, we found sparks from 
which we made great fires. And thus were we asking mercy 
of Him and pardon for our transgressions, shedding many 


‘tears, and each regretting not his own fate alone, but that 


of his comrades about him.” 


Saved by Indians 

When the Indians returned the next morning, they were 
surprised to find the Spaniards in such straits. And their 
savage reaction was even stranger. As the astonished white 
men looked on, “The Indians at sight of what had befallen 
us and our state of suffering and melancholy destitution, sat 
down among us and from the sorrow and pity they felt, they 
all began to lament so earnestly that they might have been 
heard at a distance, and continued so doing more than half 
an hour. It was strange to see these men, wild and untaught, 
howling like brutes over our misfortune.” 

Though some of his men still feared and distrusted the 
Indians, Cabeza de Vaca did the only sensible thing. He 
asked the Indians for food and shelter in their village. Build- 
ing fires along the way where the half-frozen white men 








might warm themselves, the Indians literally carried the 
weakened men to a hut which had been prepared. Here 
they were joined, some time later, by countrymen from 
another of the five boats which had been cast up on another 
part of the island. These men, under command of Captains 
Andres Dorantes and Alonzo del Castillo, brought the total 
number of Spaniards on the island to 80. 


More Trouble 

As the winter wore on and food supplies grew shorter, the 
Spaniards’ welcome began to wear thin. Indian acceptance 
gave way to surliness, and surliness became outright hostility 
as epidemic disease swept through the tribe, killing savage 
and Spaniard alike. 

By spring, only 15 of the 80 white men remained alive. 
By now the Spaniards had fastened the name of Malhado 
(Misfortune) upon their island prison. That even these few 
clung to life was almost a miracle. When the epidemic was 
at its worst, hot-head warriors were for putting the strangers 
to death, blaming them for all the tribe’s troubles. At the 
last minute, a wise chief intervened—pointing out that the 
Spaniards were dying, too, and would not conjure up a 
disease that killed them along with the savages. 

Thwarted in their attempt to kill the Spaniards, the war- 
riors persuaded their chief to put the white men to work 
healing the natives. As Cabeza de Vaca put it, ““They wished 
to make us physicians without examination or inquiring 
for diplomas.” 

At first, the Spaniards refused to be so employed, saying 
they knew nothing of medicine or healing. They were forced 
into “practicing without a license’ when the Indians with- 
held food from them until they started to work. Wishing to 
get off to a good start, they took a cue from the way native 
medicine men cured the sick. Cabeza de Vaca explained 
their method: 

“Their custom is, on finding themselves sick to send for 

a physician, and after he has applied the cure, they give 

him not only all they have, but seek among their relatives 


for more to give. The practitioner scarifies over the seat 
of pain, and then sucks about the wound. They make 
cauteries with fire, a remedy among them in high repute, 
which I have tried on myself and found benefit from it. 
They afterwards blow on the spot, and having finished, 
the patient considers that he is relieved.” 


Cabeza de Vaca and his companions took a slightly dif- 
ferent tack in their approach to healing, but with highly 
successful results: 

“Our method was to bless the sick, breathing upon 
them, and recite a Pater-noster and an Ave-Maria, pray- 
ing with all earnestness to God our Lord that he would 
give health and influence them to make us some good 
return. In His clemency He willed that all those for whom 
we supplicated, should tell the others that they were sound 
and in health, directly after we made the sign of the 
blessed cross over them. For this the Indians treated us 
kindly; they deprived themselves of food that they might 
give to us, and presented us with skins and some trifles.” 


Strange Customs 

As Cabeza de Vaca went among the Indians, ministering 
to their medical needs, he was free to observe at close range 
some of their unusual customs. He reported there were two 
tribes, the Capoque and the Han, each with its own lan- 
guage. (Modern historians believe these Indians may have 
belonged to the Karankawa and Attacapa tribes which later 
occupied that area of the Texas coast.) They loved their 
children and treated them with the greatest kindness. When 
a son died, parents and kin went into a year of mourning. 
All dead were buried except medicine men, who were burned 
and their bones ground into powder for a ritual potion. In 
any house of death, no inmates would take food for three 
months unless it was brought there by others. 

Every man had an acknowledged wife, De Vaca reported, 
and only a medicine man might be allowed two or three. 
A mother-in-law was not permitted to enter her son-in-law’s 





Escape at Last. 


by E. M. Schiwetz 
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house, though a married woman was free to visit in her 
mother’s house at will. Women wore garments of skins or 
plaited moss, but the warriors went unclothed. The going 
price for a wife was one well-made bow and two arrows, 
though some wives were taken during raids between tribes. 


Change of Masters 
Though he earned some stature as a physician, Cabeza 
de Vaca was little more than a slave and was often put to 
hard labor, digging roots with his fingers from the shallow 
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Reunion with Spaniards by E. M. Schiwetz 
coastal waters. At length, deciding, he could endure it no 
more, he ran away to the mainland and joined a tribe he 
called the Charrucos. These treated him better, allowed him 
more liberty, and encouraged him to become a sort of itin- 
erant trader. They needed a go-between who could exchange 
goods with unfriendly tribes . . . such trade goods as beads, 
cutting shells, paints, flints, and dyed feathers. In this new- 
found freedom, De Vaca began to explore the country more 
thoroughly and lay the first plans for escape. 

He had thought of escape earlier, but wanted to take with 
him a friend on Malhado, one Lope de Oviedo, who had 
repeatedly refused to make the break. Finally, in 1934, 
almost six years after their shipwreck, Oviedo agreed to go 
with him. 

The two men slipped away one day, making their way 
westward toward New Spain. After crossing a number of 
creeks and rivers, they came upon some Indians who told 
them they were near three other Christians who had also 
been shipwrecked. These proved to be Dorantes, Castillo, 
and a Moorish slave, Estevanico. 
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Before making contact with his countrymen, however, 
Cabeza de Vaca lost the company of Oviedo. The fearful 
Lope chose to go live with some friendly Indians, rather than 
risk the uncertainty and hardship of further travel. 


Of his meeting with the other three, De Vaca wrote 
poignantly: ‘‘Andres Dorantes came out to see who I was, 
the Indians having told him a Christian was coming. When 
he saw me, he was much surprised, having considered me 
dead for a long time, as the Indians had told him. We gave 
many thanks to God for being together again. This was one 
of the happiest days of our lives.” The meeting place was at 
a stream called by the Indians “the river of nuts.” Modern 
historians believe it was the present Guadalupe River. 


Plan for Escape 
Though the four men were absorbed comfortably into the 
tribe, their thoughts remained on escape. The best time, 
they decided, would be during the tuna season. Fruit of the 
prickly pear was called tuna by the Indians, and they con- 
sidered it a great delicacy. Whole tribes would descend on 
the tuna fields when the fruit was ripe to palaver and trade. 


An unfortunate incident prevented an escape in the tuna 
season of 1534, and the four captives had to wait until the 
following year before making a successful break. As their 
captors crammed themselves with fruit, the white men stole 
silently away from the field (thought to have been in either 
Karnes or DeWitt County). 

Thus the four men set out blindly on a journey that would 
take them over a large portion of Texas and northwestern 
Mexico before they finally reached civilization. From tribe 
to tribe they wandered, everywhere ministering to the sick, 
for their fame always preceded them by some mysterious 
tribal “telegraph.” At one place, Cabeza de Vaca restored 
an Indian who “had all the appearance of death” (he 
probably was in a coma or otherwise unconscious) and was 
hailed as a true “son of the sun.” 


Surgical Operation 


At another place, Cabeza de Vaca added lustre to his 
fame by performing what was probably the first surgical 
operation within the present limits of the United States. 
He wrote tersely of the operation: 

“They fetched a man to me and stated that a long time 
since he had been wounded by an arrow in the right 
shoulder, and that the point of the shaft was lodged over 
his heart, which, he said, gave him much pain, and in 
consequence he was always sick. Probing the wound I felt 
the arrowhead, and found it had passed through the 
cartilage. With a knife I carried, I opened the breast to 
the place, and saw the point was slant and troublesome to 
take out. I continued to cut, and putting in the point of 
the knife, at last with great difficulty I drew the head 
forth. It was very large. With the bone of a deer, and by 
virtue of my calling, I made two stitches . . . and with 
the hair from a skin I stanched the flow. They asked me 
for the arrowhead after I had taken it out, which I gave, 
when the whole town came to look at it.” 


The wound healed so well that the surgeon declared later, 
with reasonable pride, that it appeared “only like a seam 
in the palm of a hand.” 








Exit from Texas 

Their travels had taken them into West Texas, apparently 
in the general region of Big Spring. Da Vaca reported that 
the four travelers came to a more thickly settled region 
where the Indians had an unusual way of hunting rabbits. 
They surrounded the hapless little beast and threw clubs at 
it with such precision that it was soon meat for the pot. 
From this land of club-throwers, Cabeza de Vaca led his 
companions into what has been thought to be the Davis 
Mountains. 

Coming to a river that “ran through ridges” (apparently 
the Rio Grande ), the travelers went up it to a town with huts 
more nearly resembling civilized houses than any Cabeza de 
Vaca had seen. Indians welcomed them here, and guided 
them farther upriver. 

De Vaca found the Indians in that vicinity to be of a 
higher type than usual. He described them by writing: 
“They have the finest persons of any people we saw, of the 
greatest activity and strength, who best understood us and 
intelligently answered our inquiries. We called them the cow 
nation, because most of the cattle are killed and slaughtered 
in their neighborhood, and along up that river for over fifty 
leagues they destroy great numbers.” The cows he spoke of 
were, of course, buffalo. 


Entry into Mexico 

Somewhere in this area (most historians believe near pres- 
ent Presidio), Cabeza de Vaca and his companions crossed 
over into Mexico. As they progressed from tribe to tribe, 
and from village to village, the four men began to see signs 
that other Spaniards had come that way. Castillo saw the 
buckle of a Spanish sword-belt hanging from the neck of 
one Indian. When questioned about it, the savage said it had 
come from heaven, or at least from men who came from 
heaven. 


Other tribes later told how men like themselves made 





Far and away the most important consequence of 
Cabeza de Vaca’s wanderings was the Coronado Expe- 
dition, launched in 1540. 

Before he returned to Spain, Cabeza de Vaca spent 
some time as guest of Antonio Mendoza, Viceroy of 
Mexico. During that time, Mendoza requested a report 
from the already famous traveler. (Though this report 
was made, in either written or oral form or a combina- 
tion of both, historians have been unable to find any 
trace of it.) 

In his report to Mendoza, de Vaca told the viceroy 
that he had heard during his travels of the Seven Cities 
of Cibola, a reported land of gold and great wealth. Be- 
ing a truthful man, de Vaca was careful to report that 
he had merely heard of the place; not that he had 
seen it. 

Mendoza was intrigued, but cautious. He wanted to 
send a scouting party to report on the Seven Cities 
before he sent a full and formal expedition. When 





periodic raids on the Indians for slaves. The natives greatly 
feared these men, and fled to the forests whenever they 
appeared. At length, the four survivors managed to pick up 
the trail of a company of Spanish slave-hunters. After fol- 
lowing the trail for some days, Cabeza de Vaca finally came 
upon the Spaniards, who were so astonished at seeing him 
that they “stood staring at me . . . so confounded that they 
neither hailed me nor drew near to make an inquiry.” Their 
leader, Diego de Alcarez, promptly took the travelers under 
his protection. 

It was only a matter of time until the four survivors of 
the ill-fated Narvaez Expedition rejoined their countrymen 
on the western coast of Mexico. They arrived at Culiacan 
on May 18, 1536—eight years after they had been thrown 
up on the coast of Texas. 

Though their dramatic journey had been important geo- 
graphically and historically, Cabeza de Vaca and his three 
fellow travelers had also scored great personal victories. ‘They 
had borne up bravely in the face of death, their faith and 
courage carrying them on. They were men who would 
not die. 

By now, one would suppose, Cabeza de Vaca had had his 
fill of adventure. But it was not so. Returning to Spain, he 
petitioned his king for a grant to conquer and colonize the 
lands he had seen in Florida. In this, he was a bit late; the 
grant had already been issued to Hernando de Soto. De Soto 
offered De Vaca the post of second-in-command of the 
expedition, but the toughened veteran of the Narvaez Expe- 
dition refused. Instead, he later became Governor of Uru- 
guay—a full command for him at last. 

Here trouble still pursued Cabeza de Vaca. Political 
intrigue contrived by enemies sent him back to Spain in 
disrepute in 1544. The Council of the Indies banished him 
to Africa, but he was later recalled and appointed to a 
judgeship in Seville, where he died about 1564. It was a 
quiet end for one who had spent such a wild and dangerous 
life for his country. 


———S—— 
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neither de Vaca nor Dorantes volunteered, Mendoza 
appointed Fray Marcos de Niza to lead such a recon- 
naissance group and sent Estevanico along as a guide. 

Fray Marcos and his group must have reached the 
land of the pueblos in New Mexico when he sent Este- 
vanico ahead on a scouting mission. The guide’s orders 
were these: to send back a small cross if he found some- 
thing of small importance, a medium cross if he found 
something of more than ordinary interest, and a large 
cross if he found something of great importance. Some 
time later a very large cross came back to Fray Marcos, 
with word that Estevanico has discovered “the greatest 
thing in the world.” 

Without joining Estevanico or waiting for the guide 
to join him, Fray Marcos returned to Mexico with glow- 
ing reports of the Seven Cities. (Meanwhile, Estevanico 
had been killed by Indians.) On the basis of these re- 
ports, Mendoza dispatched Coronado on a long and 
fruitless expedition in search of the Seven Cities, 





They have retired 


Thirty employees of the Humble Companies became 
annuitants between October 4 and December 16. 


HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. BrALy, field gauger at McCamey, October 27 

-after more than 22 years. Except for about 41 months, 
all of Mr. Braly’s service with Humble has been spent at 
McCamey. 

Levi M. Cook, oiler at Cisco, October 26—more than 32 
years. He helped build the Panhandle 10” line. 

Wic Eucene Howes, engineer at Childress Station, 
December 13—almost 35 years. He was one of the first oilers 
at Comyn, and he helped to set first machinery in Comyn 
Station in 1920. 

Rurus K. Lovett, tank foreman in Southwest Texas Di- 
vision, November 25—more than 29 years. He helped erect 
the first storage tanks in the Corsicana Field in 1924. 

James E. STEELE, engineer at Comyn Station, November 
1—-almost 32 years. He has worked without a disabling in- 
jury as oiler, pipeliner, and engineer for Humble. 

Fred R. Watson, district clerk at Pierce Junction, Nov- 
ember 9—more than 24 years. He helped during a 22-inch 


Employees Recently Called to Military Service 


AIR FORCE 


nh 


Richard V. Alexander 
Donald B. Caldwell 
Dale V. Dalton 


Albert E. Beckmann 
Philip R. Enochs 
Herbert M. Gorrod 
Charles M. Harrison 
Walter J. Horris 

John A. Isget 

Jerry G. Jenkins 
Rupert M. Johnson 
William N. Lyster 
Bruce A. Martin 

Joe B. Mattei 

Robert E. McWilliams 
Benjamin L. Moore, Jr. 
Thomas B. Riley, Jr. 
Frederick P. Steinhauff 
James D. Tatum 

James R. Vague 

Joe C. Wallace 


Charles N. Coleman, II 
Bobby R. Collier 
Charles R. Stratton 
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Sales—General Office, Houston 
Geologic, Louisiana 
Geophysics, Texas 


ARMY 


Geophysics 

Katy Gas Cycling Plant 
Exploration—Geologic, Texas 
Wasson, Production 

Geologic, Houston 

Lovell Lake, Production 
Baytown Refinery 

Geologic, Louisiana 

Baytown Refinery 

Baytown Refinery 

Kelsey, Production 

Talco, Production 

North Katy, Production 
Paradis, Production 

Special Prod. & Mfg., Houston 
Baytown Refinery 

Willamar, Production 
Jourdanton Gas Plant 


NAVY 


Baytown Refinery 
Sales Accounting, Houston 
Geologic, Texas 





rain to warn of a possible line break in the Hondo River 
near Station C and to rebuild roads between Station C and 
Sabine near Station C. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


GeorcE W. Apams, rotary driller at Greta, November 27 

more than 27 years. He was one of the drillers of State B 
#6 at Flour Bluff at the time it blew out. 

Rosert H. Biepsoe, lease pumper-gauger at Gladewater, 
October 4—more than 32 years. He owns a 40-acre farm 
about seven miles southeast of Lockesburg, Arkansas. 

D. Troy Cottey, district electrical foreman at Snyder, 
November 15—more than 30 years. He worked for Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana prior to joining Humble. He 
purchased a home at Mammoth Springs, Arkansas. 

Atvin R. FREEMAN, lease pumper-gauger at London, 
November 27—more than 32 years. He was employed at 
Breckenridge as a pumper; he has also worked as roustabout, 
gauger, watchman, and fireman. Mr. Freeman bought a 
home in ‘Tyler, where he plans to settle. 

Stark H. Hupkins, division construction foreman in West 
Texas Division, November 22—35 years. He was employed 
by Hope Natural Gas and Reserve Gas companies before 
joining Humble. He was assigned to his present position in 
1937. Mr. Hudkins will live in Midland. 

Mark A. MILLs, gas plant superintendent in East Texas, 
December 6—almost 34 vears. Mr. Mills worked at Des- 
demona, Powell, Wortham, Kilgore, London, and Tom 
O'Connor; he moved to East Texas Gas Plant in 1948. 

Hupert D. Roserts, lease pumper-gauger at London, 
October 21—more than 28 years. He moved to London in 
1933; he has been a lease pumper-gauger since 1939. 

DANIEL J. SETSER, pumper at Stratton, October 30—more 
than 24 years. He was employed as a roustabout at Darst 
Creek Field. All of his service has been without any lost time 
due to illness or injury. 

EARLE C. SmiTH, pumper at Vernon, October 17—29 
years. Mr. Smith worked his entire career in the North Texas 
Division. 

CumpBy E. STeEwart, lease pumper-gauger at Greta, Oc- 
tober 13—more than 28 years. He was employed as a pumper 
at Breckenridge. He moved to Darst Creek in 1930 and to 
Greta in 1934, where he remained until retirement. 

Darois S. TALIAFERRO, lease pumper-gauger at London, 
October 30—more than 26 years. He has been stationed at 
London since 1936. 


BAYTOWN REFINERY 


WituiAM L. ENocn, handyman in the Machine Depart- 
ment, October 10—more than 30 years. He was with Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) before joining the Refinery. 

James J. Hucues, boilermaker supervisor, November 22 

more than 36 years. Mr. Hughes had four years of service 
with Standard Oil Company of Louisiana before becoming 








a member of the Boilermaker Department. He helped build 
the Panama Canal and plans to go back to see it. 

SPENCER Lawson, laborer-special, October 25—more 
than 31 years. He plans to visit his daughter and brother in 
California. . 

FLorENcIO Ortiz, laborer, October 25—-more than 25 
years. His mother, 93, attended his retirement party. 

BonneER J. Tapp, gangpusher first, October 17—almost 
20 years. He was employed in the Boilermaker Department. 
He plans a three-months hunting trip following retirement. 

WituraM A. Warp, valve mechanic, December 2—almost 
29 years. He became a valve mechanic in 1950. He has been 
an elder in the First Christian Church at Baytown 25 years 
and active in Masonic work and with Odd Fellows for many 
years. 

ANDREW WHIGHAM, electrician, November 26—more than 
26 years. He worked in the Labor and Electric Departments 
and Laboratory. He plans to stay near home to help care for 
his wife’s mother, who is 102. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


B. H. Hutcuison, senior truck salesman, October 3 1—al- 
most 33 years. He helped keep baseball grounds for Detroit 
Tigers in 1916 and for Dallas from 1917 to 1919. 


HOUSTON OFFICE 

Tuomas W. Downs, senior supervisory accountant in 
Production Accounting, December 16—more than 34 years. 
He is a member of the Baptist Church, Odd Fellows, and 
La Soceite Des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux. 

Desert T. Kanapy, senior synopsis clerk in Land Rec- 
ords and Rentals, retired November 17 with almost 21 years’ 
service. 

Martin H. Meyer, senior machinist in the Geophysics 
Shops, November 21—almost 12 years. He made an out- 
standing contribution to the Geophysics Shops’ war effort 
during World War II. 

Harvey P. Pope, chief clerk in the Traffic Bureau, 
October 22—more than 34 years. Mr. Pope has been litera- 
ture secretary for the Second Baptist Church in Houston for 
27 years. 

Horace O. Younc, lawyer in the Law Department, 
October 29—more than 30 years. Mr. Young has been 
responsible for examination of abstracts and counsel work for 
the Division Order group in the purchase of oil. He was one 
of the incorporators and is presently director of the South- 
western Savings & Loan Association of Houston. 


Deaths 


During the past two months, ten employees and nine 
annuitants have died: 

Active employees who have died are: JOHN B. Austin, JR., 
53, maintenance mechanic in Sales at Abilene Bulk Station, 
on November 21; CHARLES L. Barton, Sr., 55, lease 
pumper-gauger at London, on November 26; ELLSwortH 
V. Greer, 50, senior bulk station clerk at Houston Package 
Terminal, on November 20; Locan H. LEGGETT, 39, as- 
sistant division gas engineer in the Gas Division Office in 
Houston, on November 3; Roy A. PuHiLuips, 39, transport 
operator in Sales at Waco Products Terminal, on November 
23; Louis E. St. JuLien, Sr., 46, senior district clerk at 


Raccoon Bend, cn November 18; Arrie SMITH, 53, pumper, 
(heavy duty) at Government Wells, on October 27; VALLIE 
Situ, 46, laborer at Baytown Refinery, on November 3; 
HERSCHEL S. SpurLock, 54, senior rate check & time posting 
clerk at Baytown Refinery, on November 26; JERomE M. 
Wesster, 43, lieutenant of guards at Baytown Refinery, 
on November 8. 

Annuitants: ArcHte H. Case, 60, lease pumper-gauger 
at Hardin before his retirement, died on November 23; 
Ropert W. Green, 70, assistant district gauger at Talco 
before his retirement, died November 18; Harry M. LINGLE, 
66, assistant purchasing agent in the Houston Office before 
his retirement, died November 8; LuTHER P. MARSHALL, 
79, assistant cashier of the Treasury Department in the 
Houston Office before his retirement, died November 17; 
Ouiver H. McGee, 71, telegraph operator at Navasota Sta- 
tion before his retirement, died November 10; James W. 
SHANNON, 66, assistant foreman at Baytown Refinery before 
his retirement, died November 19; James L. Stearns, 70, 
telegraph operator in the Houston Office, before his retire- 
ment, died October 31; WiLuiam E. Tipton, 66, head stock 
gauger at Webster Station before his retirement, died Novem- 
ber 4; Joun J. Wittiams, 75, oil dispatcher of Crude Oil 
Dispatching in Houston before his retirement, died on 
November 14. 


ORGANIZATION CHANGES 


Since the last issue of THE HumBLe Way, a number of 
promotions and assignments were announced in the Gas Di- 
vision, as well as changes in Company organization concern- 
ing advertising and public relations. 

On December 1, R. J. Schilthuis became Assistant Man- 
ager of the Production Department in charge of natural gas 
production, casinghead gas plants, and gas transportation. 
He will also coordinate all sales of natural gas. Mr. Schilthuis 
replaces John O. Sue, who retired December 27. 

John J. Carter replaced Mr. Schilthuis as Division Super- 
intendent of the Gas Division. John Yeager, Gas Superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana Division, was assigned to a 6-month 
training period as Acting Assistant Division Superintendent 
of the Gas Division. R. J. Sullivan was named Assistant 
Chief Engineer, but will act as Chief Engineer for a 6-month 
training assignment. E. O. Staffel, Jr., Chief Engineer, will 
replace Mr. Yeager in the Louisiana Division for a 6-month 
training assignment. 

On October 1, G. A. Mabry became Manager and A. B. 
Penny became Assistant Manager of Advertising and Public 
Relations, under the direction of Vice President J. A. Neath. 

“The close relationship between advertising, sales promo- 
tion and public relations makes it highly desirable that these 
functions be brought together,” President Hines H. Baker 
said in announcing the new appointments. “In this connec- 
tion,’ Mr. Baker continued, “it is emphasized that a suc- 
cessful advertising and sales promotion program is a funda- 
mental responsibility of the Sales Department, and that the 
Advertising and Public Relations group will carry out this 
function as a staff assignment under the broad direction of 
the Sales Manager.” 
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By the way .. 


HUMBLE MEN HONORED BY API 


Two Humble men were honored by 
the American Petroleum Institute for 
their long and outstanding service to 
the oil industry through participation 
in the work of the API. Presentations 
were made on November 9 at the 
Institute’s meeting in Chicago. 

C. E. Reistle, Jr., Director in Charge 
of Production, was presented the API's 
Certificate of Appreciation “for twenty- 
one years of constructive leadership and 
sound counsel in the activities of the 
Division of Production.” Mr. Reistle 
has served the Division as Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and member of the 
Executive Committee. He has also 
rendered distinguished service to the 
API as chairman and member of a 
large number of other committees in 
the Institute. 





J. R. Mulvey and Max Lorimore 
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H. W. Ferguson, Vice President in 
Charge of Refining and Sales, has ac- 
cepted an appointment to the Executive 
Committee of the University of Texas 
Dad’s Association. Mr. Ferguson will 
represent the eighth congressional dis- 
trict of Texas. 
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John G. Pew and C. E. Reistle, Jr. 


J. Ralph Mulvey, Assistant Comp- 
troller, was awarded a Certificate of 
Appreciation for his work on the 
Financial and Accounting Committee. 
The award cited Mr. Mulvey’s meri- 
torious work in furthering the objec- 
tives of the Committee and devoting 
unselfishly considerable time and effort 
to the Committee’s specific problems in 
the interest of the petroleum industry. 

During 1951, Mr. Mulvey served as 
General Chairman of the Committee 
after serving the preceding year as Gen- 
eral Vice-Chairman.-He rendered out- 
standing service to the industry as a 
member of the program of Research 
and Accounting Policy Sub-Committee. 
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The object of the Dad’s Association 
is to provide an agency which will work 
to the greater understanding, coopera- 
tion, and benefit of all concerned with 
the University’s progress—dads of 
students, administrators, faculties, and 
students. 
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Humble’s tallest derrick-supported flare stack, which serves the new catalytic 
polymerization unit at Baytown Refinery, is the subject of this dramatic photograph. 

















